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LYNCH LAW 

It is an undeniable fact that lynching is more frequent in 
the South than in the North, and various reasons have been 
assigned. One of the most popular explanations is that the rate 
of illiteracy is greater in the South than in the North. But since 
the objective lesson furnished by the most cultured nation in the 
world, it ought to be pretty well demonstrated that there is no 
necessary connection between education and respect for law. To 
the government of Germany the international law appears as "a 
scrap of paper," and even those rules whose essence is humanity 
have been ignored, whenever in its opinion the success of its 
military measures is promoted by so doing. If it is true that 
lynching is more prevalent in the South than in the North, the 
North, nevertheless, has by far the greater number of rascals. 
The law-less men in the South are often, in many respects, praise- 
worthy and honorable. Men like the Aliens, who some years 
ago shot up a court in Virginia, were totally unlike the thugs and 
gunmen of the Northern cities, who are depraved from center to 
circumference. Doubtless, if the murderers of Leo Frank in 
Georgia were discovered, many of them would be found to be 
leaders in the church and in the community in which they live — 
men who would scorn to take a cent unjustly. On the other hand, 
the Northern murderer is rotten all the way through. He does 
not like the men who killed Leo Frank in mistaken indignation at 
a crime, snatch an accused from the officers in charge, but he 
murders for money. He is generally a thief as well as a mur- 
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derer, as was aptly illustrated in the Becker case in New York. 
Such men are thoroughly debased, and are more often found in 
the most cultured centers of the Union. Many of them are well 
educated. 

The true reason for the greater prevalence of lynching in 
the South, as it appears to the writer at any rate, lies in the ab- 
sence of community life. Southern life is still decidedly rural and 
agricultural. The farmers live at considerable distances from one 
another. Thus the feeling of personal independence has been 
always stronger in the South than in the North. This feeling was 
emphasized by negro slavery, till every white man, no matter how 
poor he might be, regarded himself as an aristocrat. It showed 
itself in the Southern army where all the subordinate officers were 
elected by the soldiers. Thus in this inborn feeling of personal 
independence even- white man looked upon his own feelings as 
a kind of law, and was impatient of submitting to the officers 
of the law when some crime of more than ordinary wickedness, 
like the murder of Mary Phagan, stirred his sense of indignation. 
The consequence has been lynch law. 

The Northern people, on the other hand, have lived in close 
communities. The general feature of their life has been town 
life. They have been brought up under all kinds of restrictions, 
and have had less personal independence. The policeman is 
identified with their life from childhood to old age. They may 
never have been in a police court, but the policeman is an object 
lesson from the beginning. Hence they never think of asserting 
their own will against the guardians of the law, and lynch law 
is practically unknown. There are, however, the scoundrels of 
whom I have spoken, and of whose presence the South is largely 
free. Both the lyncher and the gunman should receive no mercy. 



